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Route from Philadelphia to 

From Philadelphia to 

Schuylkill 
Columbus 
Buck 

Adm. Warren 
Downing's town 
Cross Keys 
Waggon 

Conestoga bridge 
Lancaster 
Snider's 
Paydon's 
Nicholas's 
Elizabeth town 
Three crowns 
Sweetarra 
Middletown 
Flora's 
Black horse 
Chamber's 
Harrisburg 
Patterson's 
Another tavern 
Walker's 
Carlisle 
Mount rock 
The Turk 
Shippensburg 
Black horse 
Strasburg 
Geo. Skinner's 



There are five Ridges to pass upon this road: 
I. The Kittochtinny hills, three in number, a short distance beyond 
Strasburg. 

II. Sideling hill, just beyond Wild's tavern, and is seven miles across. 

III. The Allegheny hills; these are about fifteen miles across. 

IV. The Laurel ridge, about six miles across. 
V. The Chestnut ridge, beyond Fort Ligonier. 

There are three roads leading from Lancaster to Carlisle: 
I. By way of York town, which is the post road crossing Susquehanna 
at Anderson's ferry. 

II. By Rankin's ferry, said to be the shortest. 

III. By Middletown, the route in this table. 

If a traveller on the last mentioned road has no wish to call at Harris- 
burg, he can, by crossing Susquehanna River at Chamber's ferry, save 
two miles. 

From Mount Rock to Shippensburg, fourteen miles, there is no run 
of water across the high road. 
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Pittsburgh, in 1828. — 






Ramsay's 
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156 


Koyle's 
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Samison's 
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Burd's at Littleton 
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Wild's 
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John Skinner's 
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Beamer's at Juniata 
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Morgan's 
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At Bonnet's tavern the road forks; the southernmost is called the Glade 
Road, the northernmost the Old or Forbes' Road, and goes by Ligonier: 
these roads unite twenty-eight miles on this side of Pittsburgh. 

Queries. 

Redman. — Information is desired about the Redman family of Phila- 
delphia. John Redman (Deed Book E, 2, 214) is mentioned as obtaining 
warrant to certain land in Philadelphia from William Perm November 24, 
1683. His will mentions his wife Susanna and sons Thomas and Joseph. 
In Deed Book F, 1, 266, Elizabeth Redman is mentioned as the wife of 
Joseph Redman, Aug. 12, 1717. In the will of Joseph Redman, 1722, his 
wife Sarah is mentioned. Now were there two Joseph Redmans or was 
the one twice married? If he was married more than once, who was the 
mother of Susanna Redman, born 1701, who married Ralph Assheton, 
Provincial Councillor ? Also, from where did the Redmans emigrate, 
what was the maiden name of Susanna, wife of John, the emigrant? Of 
this family somewhat later was Doctor John Redman, 1722-1808. 

In the inventory of Robert Assheton's estate, are mentioned three 
family portraits. Can anyone give information in regard to early Assheton 
or Redman portraits or the maiden name of Margaret, wife of Robert 
Assheton? 

Box 165, Bryn Mawr, Pa. J. M. B., Jr. 

Mercer. — Benjamin James Mercer was of Philadelphia, then of New 
York, then again, in 1782, of Philadelphia; in 1787 he was back to New York, 
getting married to Elizabeth Mott. His son Benjamin was baptized the 
last of the same year in New York. That is last I know of him. Any 
item relative to him, or his wife Elizabeth Mott, will be acceptable. 

N. R. F. 

Test. — In the census of 1799, there is a Henry Test with two males 
over 16, one under, and three females. Can anyone tell me the name of 
the wife and the names of the children? They were in Philadelphia Co. 

Test. — Can anyone tell me the names of the parents of the following? 
John Test died in Belfast, Ireland, about 1810. He was a mariner; Elizabeth 
or Eliza married Jan. 30, 1798, Henry Andrew Heins in Philadelphia. 
There were" three other children, names not known to me. The mother 
of these children died, the father left them in Pennsylvania and went to 
Kentucky and married a second time. Any information about the Test 
family will be greatly appreciated. Am willing to pay for the information 
of the father of Elizabeth, if it is given with references, or to make returns 
in any other way. 

Washington, D. C. N. R. F. 

The Wharton Mansion on Assawaman Creek, Virginia. — While 
summering on Wallop's Island, on the Virginia coast, a visit was suggested 
to the "Wharton Red Brick House," on Assawaman Creek. We found it 
situated on the bluff, from which beautiful views of ocean, forest and 
fields were had. The house, about fifty feet square, is three stories in 
height, and in its day must have been an attractive structure. The walls 
are in a good state of preservation and so are the spiral stairway and floors, 
the latter laid with narrow strips of pine and as close as if soldered together. 
The wainscoting is also in good condition. Although the house has but 
two chimneys, there are fourteen open fire-places; the mantles in the 
large airy rooms have more or less suffered, as parts of them have been 
appropriated for use elsewhere or by vandals. The knocker on the front 
door, of brass, massive and of peculiar design, informed us that J. Wharton, 
had been the occupant at one time. From data gathered from tombstones 
in the little family grave-yard close by, we came to the conclusion that 
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the mansion house might have been erected about a century and a half 
ago — one stone bore the following inscription: 

John Wharton 
1784. 

Another, easier to decipher, read as followsi 

In Memobt of Elizabeth Wharton, daughter 
op William and Margaret Williams born in 
Accomac County 14th May 1769, 
Married John Wharton 1784, 
Died November 13th 1831. 

The other stones were so weather worn, that it was not possible to 
decipher names or dates. 

There are numerous local traditions relating to the old family relations. 
Query: Who knows anything about this branch of the Wharton family? 

Bethlehem, Pa. A. S. Schropp. 

JBoofc flotice. 

Narratives of Early Pennsylvania, West New Jersey and Del- 
aware, 1630-1707. 

In his "Narratives of Early Pennsylvania, West New Jersey and 
Delaware, 1630-1707," compiled by Mr. Albert Cook Myers for the series 
of original narratives reproduced under the auspices of the American 
Historical Association, the compiler has made a most useful contribution 
to our sources of historical information, and has given the student the 
opportunity to utilize many almost inaccessible contemporaneous descrip- 
tions of voyages and colonizations. Several of these narratives are here 
translated mto English for the first time. All of them are enriched by 
copious notes giving biographical information concerning the persons 
mentioned, and geographical information enabling the reader to fix the 
locations of the places to which references are made. Oftentimes such 
references in the text are obscure because of changes in spelling, and in 
names. These notes, often accompanied by citations of authorities, are 
the outcome of the abundant information of Mr. Myers, due to long, 
continued and careful investigation. There are likewise three illustra- 
tions, two maps and a facsimile title page, and the typography is to be 
commended. 

This useful book would have been even more satisfactory if the scheme 
of the American Historical Association, which seems to have demanded 
a volume limited in size, had not made necessary the omission of many 
interesting narratives of the period selected concerning this central and 
important part of the country. Thus we fail to find the voyages of Van 
der Donck, Daniel Falkners "Curiense Nachricht," Pieter Cornelius 
Plockhoy's "Kort en Klaer Ontwerp" (1662), in many respects more 
important than any of those included, "A further account of New Jersey" 
(1676), and several others. There is one paper relating to the earliest 
settlement by the Dutch and seven concerning the subsequent settlement 
by the Swedes, one of them written fifty-two years later than the period 
designated. In an entirely correct presentation of the history of the 
country, bordering upon the South River (Delaware), priority and con- 
sequence must ever be accorded to the Dutch, for the reason given by 
William Penn in his letter to the Society of Traders (1683): "The first 
Planters in these parts were the Dutch, and soon after them the Swedes 
and Finns." 

S. W. P. 



